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Charivaria 


THE success of the “Swing” Mikado in New York has 
opened up the whole field of opera for adaptation to modern 
taste. We have, however, yet to hear of the projected 
presentation of Puccrnt’s sure-fire favourite La Toscat, 
La Tascit. 

° ° 


Britain Extends Her Commitments 
“The Wild Birds (Duce and Geese) Protection Bill as amended was 
considered on report.”—News on the Tape. 
°o ° 


“England discovered 
cricket,” says a writer. 
Yes, and then discovered 
Australia—just to make 
it more difficult. 


° ° 


The seven-year-old son 
of a town-crier in Kent is 
said to have the loudest 
voice for a boy in his 
district. He has hopes of 
hollering in his father’s 
footsteps. 





° ° 


“If you have no tea leaves by you, or if you have not found they 
dovall that is promised, substitute potato peelings in warm water.” 
Rugeley Times. 
Just as the railway buffets do, dear. 


° ° 
A poltergeist, it is claimed, haunts an Essex house, pulls 


carpets out of place and throws furniture into corners. 
Then the young people turn on the radio and dance. 














7. 


“Wherever will these front-page scare stories eventually 
lead us?”’ asks a newspaper reader. Page seven, foot of 
column five, is as good a guess as any. 

° ° 


Our Optimistic Chancellor 


“Tuesday : ‘Sunny Side Up,’ Sir John Simon on the Budget, 
both National.”—Review of wireless programme in “ Observer.” 
° °o 


‘To most men all seasons 
are alike,” writes a woman 
journalist. Ticket-collectors 
are exceptions, of course. 


° °o 


An angler says that in the 
interests of international 
peace HiTLER ought to 
have taken up fishing. But 
could we depend upon him 
to throw the small ones 
back ? 





° ° 


“The Mayor, who was unharmed except for a bruise over his right 
eye, quickly picked himself up and prepared to tackle his assailant, 
but police and bystanders rendered this unnecessary by beating him 
insensible.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


“Tn his own interests,” as Mussolini would say. 
° ° 


A number of jars believed to be of Elizabethan manu- 
facture were found recently in a wood near the Portsmouth 
Road. Showing that picnic parties have always been pretty 
much the same. 
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Ae need saeiiene Ser piaeen a compere 


“Flas the F.A. Cup remained in the Old Country, dear?” 


Pages From My Life 


A Romance of the Railway 


NE black day in 1930, happening to glance through 
my will, I found to my consternation that I had cut 
myself off with a shilling. It was a bitter blow. 

But I did not sit down and weep as many men of my age 
might have done. I realised at once that it was necessary 
to find work, and that speedily. 

But what work could I get? That was the question. 
There are not many employers willing to engage a man of 
seventy, with little save unswerving honesty and a slight 
knowledge of numismatics to recommend him. I was at 
my wits’ end when an acquaintance, a director of the East 
Western Railway, wrote offering me a job as porter at their 
London terminus. Having no alternative I accepted. 

I can afford to smile now when I think of my rawness 
those first days at St. Waterglass Station. I scarcely 
knew the difference between a third-class ticket and a 
communication-cord, between a tobacco kiosk and a party 
of excursionists. Yet on the whole my fellow railwaymen 
were very gentle with me. And the moral atmosphere of 
St. Waterglass in those days was one of singular purity. 
There was none of that crude horse-play, that brutal 
ragging of passengers which has sullied the fair name of 
other London termini, to name no names. For this we had 
to thank the untiring efforts of the stationmaster, a 
venerable old man who had, I believe, been a bishop and 
was certainly one of the noblest men I have ever known. 


Under his mild and saintly eye I grew to love my work, 
and what I lacked in experience I made up for in enthusiasm. 
Was there a wheel to be tapped, I was at hand with my 
luggage-trolley. Was there a passenger in doubt about his 
train, I was sure to be there in a moment, eager to help, 
with the Army List for 1873 in my hand. Before long I 
was a well-known figure. Scores of passengers must have 
called at the stationmaster’s office to inquire the identity 
of the porter with the long white beard and piercing blue 
eye, who wore his uniform inside-out and sported a palm- 
tree in his buttonhole. 

One morning the stationmaster sent for me. I entered 
the oak-panelled study in some trepidation. But my fears 
vanished when he looked up with a beautiful smile, motion- 
ing me to sit down on a mother-of-pearl slot-machine. In 
his grave tones he told me how much the Company appre- 
ciated my services. They had never had a porter quite 
like me at St. Waterglass before, nor, he thought, would 
they ever have one again. Such devoted work deserved its 
reward. It happened that the stationmastership of Kirby 
Underhand, on the East Gloomshire Line, had just fallen 
vacant. They had decided to promote me to the post. 

For a time words failed me. A stationmaster already, 
and I had only been a railwayman six months! In my 
agitation I pressed coin after coin into the slot-machine 
I sat on and extracted packet after packet of wholly 
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unwanted cough-drops. The stationmaster smiled gravely. 
Before I left we read a passage of Bradshaw aloud together. 
It was that beautiful passage which describes the com- 
plexities of the Sunday train service from Tewkesbury to 
Abbots Nosing. When we had finished we shook hands 
solemnly. Something in the stationmaster’s look seemed 
to say, ‘Be worthy of this.” What bitter remorse fills my 
heart when I think of all that followed! 

Next day I arrived at Kirby Underhand accompanied 
by a young porter called Midgley. Though he was an 
excellent fellow in many ways, there was something about 
Midgley that sapped my moral fervour. He did not take 
railways seriously. We had not been at Kirby Underhand 
ten minutes, for instance, when I found him in the booking- 
office laughing cynically and issuing excursion tickets 
(children half-price) to himself at random. 

In a way of course I saw what he was driving at. Kirby 
Underhand was certainly rather a quiet station. When we 
first went there two or three goods trains passed through 
every day, but they did not stop, and there were no 
passenger trains. In the third-class waiting-room was a 
photograph of a Mr. J. B. Pumphrey, who, mistaking 
Kirby Underhand for Kirby Overdraft, a station about 
ten miles down the line, had arrived one evening in February, 
1895, to catch a train to Manchester. Being rather a per- 
sistent person he had stayed, hoping against hope, for the 
rest of his life. A low mound near the signal-box marked 
his last resting-place. 


- even in these depressing circumstances I remembered 
the old stationmaster and strove to do my duty, though 
Midgley might sneer. Every day I rearranged the Bath buns 
in the refreshment-room. Every day I failed to light a fire 
in the waiting-room. Every day I dusted the faded and 
yellowish papers in the little bookstall. 

Every night almost I dreamed that an excursion train 
had arrived. The station was full of raucous voices and the 
rattle of slot-machines. Then the scene changed. Red 
carpets covered the platform. I would find myself bowing, 
silk-hat in hand, as Royalty stepped from a wonderful 
silver train. Then I would wake with a hollow laugh and, 
taking a lantern, I would pace the dark and deserted 
platform. Sometimes, surreptitiously, I would go and 
weigh myself. 

Very soon even the goods trains ceased to pass through, 
and we surmised that the line had been closed. But no 
word came down from headquarters. Each day, with 
deadly persistence, Midgley whispered temptations into 
my ear. Why, he asked, should we trouble about our duties 
any longer? Why shouldn’t we enjoy ourselves? He was 
full of diabolical schemes: we could turn the booking-hall, 
for instance, into a billiard-room and make a fives-court 
on the up platform. I turned away shuddering from these 
suggestions. But heaven knows the temptation was strong. 

Then quite suddenly my resistance collapsed. Getting up 
one morning I found that Midgley had lighted a fire in the 
waiting-room and was making toast. As I entered he faced 
me with an abandoned laugh. For a moment the sorrowful 
face of the old stationmaster seemed to float before me. 
But I said nothing. The opportunity passed. From that 
moment I was lost. Within a fortnight, dead to all shame, 
I had eaten every Bath bun in the refreshment-room. 

Heaven knows to what depths of infamy we might have 
fallen. But punishment was close at hand. One summer 
day we were having tea on the line when Midgley suddenly 
sprang up from the table in alarm. Following his pointing 
finger I saw the rusty signal descending. An owl flew 
hooting from the ivy-muffled mechanism. There was no 
doubt about it. A train was coming! 
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We had just time to gain the platform before the train 
pulled up. Out of it stepped a director of the East Western 
Railway, accompanied by half-a-dozen minor officials, on 
a visit of inspection. 

Our guilt was plain and our sentence was soon promul- 
gated. The East Western Railway, unlike some other 
companies, kept up even in those days some of the customs 
of a bygone age. Amid dead silence two ticket-collectors 
stepped forward and punched our uniforms full of holes. 
Then an engine was uncoupled. Together with seven days’ 
rations we were placed on it. Henceforth we might go where 
we would so long as we troubled the East Western Railway 
no more. And as with averted faces we steamed slowly 
away I could not even find in my heart a bitter laugh at 
the failure of all my hopes. 





MOODEY 


TIME’S REVERSES 
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Welcome at Waterloo 


(“There were a thousand fans on the narrow platform. As 
they surged along, trying to keep pace with the agonised 
procession inside the train, luggage was trampled on, more 
and more people fell over trucks and could not rise for the 
press of crowd coming behind them. Women I saw, fur- 
coated, with orchids pinned on, lose their five-guinea hats and 
whimper as they were hauled to their feet.”—“The Daily 
Express,” April 27th.] 


UCH as when Orpheus long ago 

M Was torn to bits from top to toe, 
By Thracian women, and his head 

Spun whirling down the river-bed— 
Yet still sang on—so looked the scene 
On Platform (I am told) 13 
When mobs of wild adoring maids 
Shouted and burst the barricades, 
And screamed and wept and raged and spat 
To touch, to kiss the boots and hat 
Of Mr. Spencer Tracy who 
Planned to alight at Waterloo, 
But the shocked train to escape the maul 
Puffed bridling backward to Vauxhall. 
Scatheless the loved one kept his life 
His clothes, his hair, his trunks, his wife, 
Saved from the Amazonian hell 
Taxied in peace to his hotel. 


Ah, but a little time I think 

Have heroes to be in the pink! 

And now the statesman has his hour 
And now the film star—flower by flower 
They rise and fall, and I should not 
Be much surprised if half forgot 

Too soon, too soon, became the faces 
Of all the Gables and the Tracies 
When the drums beat and khaki cloth 
Lures like a lamp the inconstant moth, 
And the wild harpies of the screen 

Are washing cups in some canteen. 


“Do you remember,” one shall say, 
“The crowds at Waterloo that day 

For Spencer Tracy?” “Let me see,” 
Her friend shall answer: “Who was he? 
Was he that smiling one you know 


A bit like Corporal So-and-So?” EVoE. 


Some Aspects of Conscription 
| WAS dining with the War Minister the other night and 


when the table had been cleared by the Mounted Police 
and a tall Dragoon had set milk and biscuits before 
us I lighted an Army cigar (Fuse 9) and said, “Tell me, 
War Minister, are you satisfied that it is wise to choose the 
age-group 20-21 for conscription?” 
He said that after consultation with his experts he had 
decided that that was the most suitable class to call up. 
I said, “Ha! You are not afraid then of a revolt against 
the Government?” 
He replied that he had no doubt the Socialists and the 
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Trade Unions were, in their own minds, convinced of the 
necessity of compulsory service. 

I said I had no doubt of it either, but that was not the 
point. I asked him whether he was not aware that Youth 
had from time immemorial been dissatisfied with the 
conduct of affairs by their elders (‘‘Witness,” I said, ‘the 
frequent and bloodthirsty student riots on the Cantinent, 
and, in our own country, the letters to the daily papers 
signed, ‘A Young Man of Twenty’”’) and whether, in view 
of this fact, he would reconsider the advisability of putting 
arms in the hands of nearly a quarter-of-a-million boys at 
the most impatient and headstrong age ? 

He said he had not thought of it in that way. 

“Then think of it in that way now,” I said. “I have no 
doubt that the veteran Territorial Army would remain 
loyal, but it will profit you little to call them up to man the 
anti-aircraft defences of the country when you are being 
besieged in the Houses of Parliament by eager bands of 
youths armed with Bren guns. Why, bless my soul,” I 
said, “when I was twenty-one I would have given all I 
possessed to have had a shot or two at the Cabinet. And 
mop up the stragglers in Whitehall,” I added. 

The War Minister sipped nervously at his milk but said 
nothing. 

“Another thing,” I said. “They tell me you are thinking 
of drafting these conscripts into the Territorial Army at 
the end of their term of service. What are the Territorials 
going to say about that? Do you think they will welcome 
the arrival of hundreds of fully-trained young flibbertigibbets 
who will not scruple to tell them that their buttons are 
upside-down and that perhaps if they had a couple of 
months with a Regular sergeant-major something might 
be made of them? There'll be a massacre,” I said 
shuddering. 

The War Minister hadn’t thought of that either. 

“Then hadn’t you better call your experts together again 
and dismiss the whole lot of them?” I asked. “They don’t 
seem to have considered the implications of this business 
at all. What have you done about the champagne?” 

“Champagne?” he repeated, going rather white. 

“Champagne!” I shouted, hammering the point home 
with a biscuit. “Don’t tell me that nothing has been done 
about the champagne! Now listen. About 220,000 men 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-one are going to be 
called up for six months each. It follows that about half 
of these will actually become twenty-one during the period 
of their service at such places as Aldershot and Bordon. I 
cannot believe that the authorities are making no special 
provision for the celebration of some 100,000 twenty-first 
birthdays in the course of the year—or, according to my 
calculations, an average of two hundred and fifty every 
night. Believe me, War Minister,” I said sternly, “you can 
do almost anything with an Englishman—you can tax him 
to the point of starvation, you can arrest him for not having 
any money when you’ve taken it all away, you can hedge 
him about with petty restrictions, you can even put him 
into khaki provided he is satisfied that there’s sufficient ‘ 
reason for it, but just you try to interfere with his inalienable 
right to get drunk on his twenty-first birthday and you'll 
find—well, frankly, War Minister,” I said, lowering my 
voice, “you'll be debagged.” 

I never saw a man in such a pitiable state of terror. 

“You see what I mean?” I went on. “Free champagne 
must be provided. Not beer. Beer would never do for the 
upper-class conscripts, and of course there must be no 
class-distinctions. That has been promised. So it must be 
champagne for all. That will mean—let me see, two hundred 





and fifty parties a night, and say a minimum of twenty 
guests at each party; at a bottle a head that’s five 
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“This is where they put things so I can’t find them.” 


thousand bottles per diem. And when I say a bottle a 
head, mind you, I’m really only touching the fringes of the 
subject. You'll probably need a Supplementary Estimate. 

* Also,” I said, “you'll have five thousand men on parade 
every morning with heads so brittle that the first bark 
from a sergeant-major will probably kill them. Have you 
made any provision for that?” 

“No,” he said. 

“IT thought not. The fact is you haven’t made any 
provision for anything. You probably picked these poor 
unfortunate twenty-year-olds with a War Office pin. Don’t 
you think, taking one thing with another, that you had 
better change your mind and call up the 22-23 age-group 
instead ¢”” 

A curious look came into the War Minister’s eyes. 
‘Forgive my asking,” he said, “but are you by any chance 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-one yourself?” 

I rose to my feet, resolved to make him pay dearly for 
the insulting innuendo—and was immediately tapped on 
the shoulder by a gigantic Horse Guard. ‘ You're to report 
at once at the Ministry of Labour,” he said. 

“But, Horse Guard ” T began. 

“They're putting all hack journalists in concentration 
camps,” he added. 

I think T must have swooned. 





H. F. E. 


Chains 


VERY house on the Building Estate 
(Somewhat over-ripe now for development) has a 
green gate, 
Four concrete pillars, and swinging chains— 
Two to a house, for some purpose which no one explains. 


Now and then Saturday morning arrives wild and rude; 

And then some rambling schoolboy in an_ anti-social 
mood, 

Waiting till nobody looks, 

Casts down all the chains from their simple little hooks. 


In the afternoon, when the Men Who Count 

Are at football matches expressing themselves to an 
unlimited amount, 

Some suppressed little sub-man picks up each chain 

And, frowning importantly, puts it back on its hook again. 


One feels somehow that the whole cycle justifies and 
explains 
The existence of the chains. 
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Mr. G. 


* UDGET Day,” said my poor 
friend Poker, M.P., “always 


makes me think of Mr. Glad- 
stone, aS it made Sir John Simon. 
Indeed, by a strange chance my notes 
for my Budget speech began in the 
same way as the Chancellor’s. For 
I too had been grubbing about in 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone. It is not 
exactly a humorous work, but it con- 
tains lots of quiet fun. 

“The immense fuss, for example, 
that is made about his absurd little 
Budgets and his enormous Budget 
speeches. 

“By his first Budget (in 1853) he had 
to raise £52,000,000. He spoke for 
four-and-three-quarter hours. 

“Eighty-five years later Sir John 
Simon, another Oxford chap, opened 
his first Budget. He had to raise 
nearly £900,000,000. It took him only 
one hour and forty minutes to explain 
how he proposed to do it. 

“You will observe that Gladstone’s 
rate of talking was about ten million 
pounds an hour. Sir John Simon’s, 
this year, was about ten million a 
a minute. 

“Mr. G.’s speech was a ‘sensation’: 
his proposals were ‘revolutionary.’ 
What were they ? 

““He determined to renew the 
income-tax for a period of seven years 
—for two years at sevenpence in the 
pound, for two years more at sixpence, 
and for the last three at fivepence. 
By that time he hoped that Parliament 
would be able to dispense with it.’ 

“What a hope!” said my poor 
friend Poker. 

“The tea duty was to be reduced 
in stages extending over three years 
from over two shillings’ (and now they 
complain about sixpence) ‘to ‘one 
shilling.’ And ‘the high and injurious 
duty on soap, which brought into 
the exchequer over eleven thousand 
pounds annually, was swept entirely 
away.’ 

“*But,’ says Morley, ‘the initial 
boldness of the Budget lay in the 
adoption of the unusual course of 
estimating the national income roughly 
for a long period of seven years, and 
assuming that expenditure would remain 
lolerably steady for the whole of that 
period.’ 

“What fun,” said Poker, “the dear 
Victorians had! 

“In 1860, when Gladstone intro- 
duced what Mr. Morley calls ‘The 
Great Budget,’ the annual estimates 
stood at seventy millions. He spoke 
for four hours, and noted in his diary, 


‘Aided by a great stock of egg and 
wine. Thank God! Home at 11. This 
was the most arduous operation I have 
ever had in Parliament.’ 

“In the ‘gréat’ Budget he left tea 
and sugar as they were, and the income- 
tax he raised from ninepence to ten- 
pence. 

“Further, he laid the foundations of 
‘the cheap Press’ by repealing the 
paper duty, which was one of the 
secrets of his rapid rise in popularity. 

“*Tt was a common radical opinion,’ 
says Morley, ‘thatifthe most numerous 
classes acquired the franchise as well 


as cheap newspapers the reign of peace - 


would thenceforth be unbroken.’ 

“Well, well... 

“Of his 1863 Budget Speech Mr. G. 
himself records, ‘My statement lasted 
three hours, and this with a good deal 
of compression.’ 

“Not enough praise, I always feel, 
has been bestowed on the Grand Old 
Audiences of that period. | What 
listeners! The namby-pamby fellows 
of to-day think that a speech of forty 
minutes is ‘long.’ 

“T like, too,” said my poor friend 
Poker, “to read of the relations between 
Mr. G. and the University of Oxford, 
which he represented for eighteen 
years. 

“He was first elected in 1847, the 
figures being: 


INGLIS 1,700 
GLADSTONE 997 
RounpD 824 


giving Gladstone the second seat by a 
majority of 173. 








“T bet he’s simply burning to slice 
our heads clean off.” 
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** But,’ says Morley, ‘numbers were 
not the only important point.’ In those 
days it was customary and considered 
legitimate to study the voting papers 
after the fray and see who voted how. 
(This is not done now.) So ‘When the 
poll came to be analysed by eager 
statisticians the decision of the electors 
was found to have a weight not 
measured by an extra hundred and 
seventy votes. For example, Mr. 
Gladstone had among his supporters 
twenty-five double-firsts against seven 
for Round, and of single first-classes 
he had one hundred and fifty-seven 
against Round’s sixty-six. Of Ireland 
and Hertford scholars, Mr. Gladstone 
had nine to two and three to one 
respectively; and of chancellor’s prize- 
men who voted he had forty-five 
against twelve. Of fellows of colleges 
he had two hundred and eighteen 
against one hundred and twenty-eight, 
and his majority in this class was 
highest where the elections to fellow- 
ships were open. The heads of the 
colleges told a different tale. Of these, 
sixteen voted for Round and only four 
for Gladstone.’ 

“TI like the idea,” said Poker, “of 
estimating the value of a vote by the 
number of firsts which the voter got. 
In other words, ‘Yah! my electors 
were more intelligent than yours!’ 
We all think this, of course, to-day: 
but where is the man who would dare 
to say so—or to claim that, if it was 
true, it was important ? 

“T like, too, the delightful passage 
about Convocation in the first volume 
(page 629). In 1859 Mr. G. was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer again. 
But disturbing news came from Oxford. 
Not only was his re-election to be 
opposed, but the enemy had secured 
the ‘most formidable candidate that 
he had ever encountered, in the person 
of Lord Chandos...’ <A question 
was raised whether he ought not to 
go down and address Convocation in 
person. The Dean of Christ Church, 
however, thought it very doubtful 
whether he would get a hearing. ‘Those,’ 
he told Mr. Gladstone, ‘who remember 
Sir Robert Peel’s election testify that 
there never was a@ more unreasonable 
and ferocious mob than Convocation 
was at that time.’ 

“Tough guys,” said Poker, “were 
the dons of those days. And indeed, 
six years later they chucked the old 
gentleman out.” A. P.H. 


° ° 


“*TERRIER’ Recruits NEARLY DOUBLED” 

Heading in “Daily Mail.” 
Mustn’t expect them to run before 
they can walk. 
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At the Pictures 


Four, Two, THREE 

Tuart old film war-horse The Four 
Feathers turns up again very success- 
fully in the new British version in 
Technicolor (Director: ZoLTAN Kora). 
[ think it is better and will be more 
successful than The Drum, with which 
it is bound to be compared; partly 
because the story is stronger through- 
out, partly because more (if not most) 
people know something about it, and 
partly because . . . well, because it is 
better. The whole thing is well done, 
and the colour gives the scenes in the 
Sudan a notable lift. The spectacular 
sequences are brilliant in every sense. 

Gusto and nothing else in the making 
of this picture would perhaps have 
produced a passable adventure-story 
for boys: but it has been given much 
more. Harry Faversham is played by 
JoHN CLEMENTS, who has been on his 
way up ever since that famous bit he 
played in Knight Without Armour. 
RatrH Ricuarpson is Captain John 
Durrance, another excellent perform- 
ance; larger than life, of course, but 
then so is the whole story. JUNE 
DupreEz makes Ethne Burroughs very 
decorative indeed, and her father the 
General is C. AUBREY SMITH at his 
most gruff. The film is treated as a 
period piece, which makes it easier to 
take seriously passages of dialogue 
which would otherwise (shall we say ?) 
have been less easy to take seriously. 
In 1895, after all, no one could foresee 
the WEsTERN Brothers. 

The pictures, the scenes themselves. 
are often very fine. Boats 
on the Nile, or cracked, 
dried-up desert, a few vul- 
tures or a screen full of 
galloping horsemen, the 
Sudanese spectacle always 
provides something impress- 
ive. A great deal of the film 
is honest pleasure for the 
eye. Flesh-tints in Techni- 
color still seem to have a 
great deal of yellow in 
them, but this probably is 
a question of make-up and 
not of the process itself. 


Love Affair (Director: LEo 
McCarey) is an example of 
that very rare type of film, 
the civilised light emotional 
drama—if you understand 
what I mean by _ bunch- 
ing those adjectives. Mr. 
McCareEy’s last film was 
Vhe Awful Truth, which 
was an example of that 


Terry McKay . 
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other very rare type, the civilised farce. 
I enjoyed this nearly as much, and I 
am all for Mr. McCarey. 

He has to be well served by his 
players, of course, and he is. Here we 
have IRENE DUNNE and CHARLES 








WWD, 











YELLOW (TECHNICOLOR) 


Harry Faversham . . JOHN CLEMENTS 


BoYER as a cabaret singer (Terry) anda 
“great lover” (Michel) who meet and 
fall genuinely in love on a boat, part, 
and are reunited at the end after 
prodigies of self-sacrifice by the lady. 
Perhaps this last part of the story is 
false and melodramatic, but I have 
never seen a manufactured “hokum” 





A BEDROOM BALLAD 


. IRENE DUNNE 
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plot more carefully and yet lightly, 
credibly and amusingly treated. The 
two principals, on whom (naturally— 
remember the title) the whole story 
depends, give beautiful performances: 
another comes from Maria Ovspen. 
SKAYA as Michel’s grandmother, with 
whom they spend a day at Madeira. 
There is an episode in a chapel here 
which might easily have been dreadful 
in the customary slanting-sunbeams, 
choral-background-music manner ; but 
it is saved. This picture is an unusual 
and very interesting treatment of an 
unpromising plot, extremely well acted 
and wittily and sensitively directed, 
Well worth seeing, in spite of the way 
in which the story falls off. 


The Sisters (Director: ANATOLE 
Litvak) is a family-chronicle film— 
from the novel by Myron Brinic— 
which is more successful than any 
other I remember in giving that 
impression of great change in a short 
time which is so common in life. (To 
take an obvious and crude instance: 
How many of your daily pre. 
occupations now were present in your 
mind last August, a short eight 
months ago?) It may remind you of 
Four Daughters ; but here the sisters 
are three, one of whom (being played 
by Berre Davis) stands out from the 
others, and the period is in the early 
nineteen-hundreds. The details are 
the best thing about this story. Among 
the details is the San Francisco earth- 
quake, the great point of which seems 
to be that it indirectly brings back 
her husband Frank (ERROL FLyny) to 
Louise (Miss Davis), whom he left 
because he had lost his job and refused 
to live on hers; but the 
most satisfactory part of 
the film is the beginning, 
which builds up an admir- 
able picture of life in the 
small town of Silver Bow 
in 1905. HENRY TRAVERSa!s 
the girls’ father deserves 
mention; he usually does. 

A fortnight ago I meant 
to mention They Drive by 
Night (Director: ARTHUR 
Woops), a British film 
which I recommend you to 
look out for. It doesn't 
stick very closely to J AMES 
CurtIs’s tough novel about 
lorry-drivers from which it 
was adapted, but it is full 
of excitement and has some 
excellent detail, and EMLYN 
WILLIAMS and ERNES! 
THESIGER are very good. 

Wuthei ing Heights? That 
must wait till next time. 

R. M. 
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The Daffodil 


“ SEE there’s a lot of people 
grumbling,” said the gardener, 
‘because they think the news on 

the wireless these days is a lot too 

depressing. Starts off with a depression 
over Iceland in the weather forecast 
and goes on all the way through with 

a depression over the B.B.C. 

“Well, I can’t say I blame ’em for 
grumbling about it, though if they 
don’t like it I don’t see why they can’t 
just turn the thing off, like me. Just 
too lazy to get up to do it, I expect. 

“All the same, nobody can call 
it exactly entertainment, and there 
doesn’t seem to be any need to follow 
up them spelling-bees with Dictation- 
bees. But the country nowadays is in 
two halves—there’s them that wants 
to be cheered up when they switches 
on the wireless and them that wants to 
know what’s happening, and you can’t 
please both of ’em. 

“For instance, they didn’t tell you 
on the wireless that at Spalding some- 
body had shown a perfect daffodil, did 
they? No. You had to look at the 
bottom of a page in your Sunday paper 
to find that, and by the time you’d 
found it you were too bothered with 
all the stuff in them great black head- 
lines to care about it. 

“But there’s a lot to be said for that 
daffodil. It’s a ray of sunshine in a 
dark world, if you see what I mean, and 
there’s lots of us would have been a 
sight gladder to have heard about it 
than about whether Peru’s in the 
League of Nations or what the 
Foreign Minister of Bulgaria said to 
the Prime Minister of Turkey. 

“So I think that instead of having 
a First News and a Second News and 
a Third News and a Fourth News, all 
getting worse as they go along, they 
ought to have a Good News and a 
Bad News both on at the same time 
but from different stations. In the 
Good News you could have bright 
chatty bits—all about the Royal 
Family, and the cricket season, and 
that there daffodil, and Lord Nuffield. 
And in the Bad News you could listen 
to the bits about Hitler and Mussolini, 
and calling soldiers up, and bombs and 
road accidents, and unemployment. I 
mean, if you’ve got Boris Karloff at 
one picture-house, there’s generally 
Shirley Temple or somebody at the 
one round the corner, isn’t there? 
_“Then you could take your pick, 
like, and the ones who didn’t want to 

upset wouldn’t have to be, and 
them as wanted facts could have the 
hardest and coldest the B.B.C. could 
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“P’raps you'll tell me wot’s funny about me askin’ for cauliflowers ?” 


find. And if the worst did come to the 
worst—well, we’d all be in the same 
boat, wouldn’t we? 

‘And besides, if you come to think 
of it,” the gardener concluded, waggling 
his cherry-wood pipe up and down, 
“in another hundred years, when 
there’s no Hitler and no Mussolini, 
and no me and no you, there’ll be 
thousands of them perfect daffodils all 
coming up in spring, and laughing and 
chuckling like the very devil because 
they know all the dictators in the 
world can’t stop ’em from doing what 
they want.” 


The Scientist at Lunch 
“OBSERVATIONS ON BITING SANDFLIES 
(CERATOPOGONID.®) IN TRINIDAD, BRITISH 
West INDIEs.” 

Title of article in “Tropical Agriculture.” 


o °o 


“For nearly 60 years Mr. Harry Millar. 
Broughty Ferry, and Mr. W. Ormond 
Arbroath, have watched the Forfarshire- 
Arbroath cricket match at Forthill.” 

Dundee Paper. 


That’s nothing. Think of the umpires. 
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. and it’s almost a week now since you promised 
to send me another valet right away.” 


The Poet Under Orders 


DITOR (dreamily): “Do you remember that shot he 
made through the covers?” 


“Do I remember an Inn, Miranda, do I remember 
an Inn yg 
Editor (back in Bouverie Street): “Some verse, please, for 
-our numerous cricket-lovers— 
And put that ukulele away.” “D’ you mind,” I said. 
“if we call it a mandolin?” 





Cricket 1 sing (or rather am obliged to sing)— 
Cricket, a game to which I’m very partial 
Chiefly because it happens. Willow, old King, 
To rhyme so nicely with Mr. Howard Marshall. 
(For oh! the lazy charm 
Of “ Over goes his arm,” 
And ah! that poignant shout, 
Husky with tears—“He’s out!”’) 





Cricket I sing, not the “isn’t” sort, but the ‘‘is,” 

So, though the wicket be jam for the Verities 

Or nails for the Hammonds and Huttons, we’ll play 
the game 

(Provided of course we can find some rhymes for 


same). 

I’ll start the season with a note I’ve received from 
Mabel; 

She’s bet me a box of cigars that Yorks will be top of the 
Table. 
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Fired by her sporting offer I’ve wagered a pair of scants 
At the other end of the Table she’ll find * 


[* The printer hails from that part of the map; 
He’s a bit sensitive about it, poor chap.] 





Yes, Sir, cricket is grand! 
Come over to the County Stand. 


“Must they run when they hit the ball?” ‘Sometimes, 
my son.” 

“Ts that why they always push it, father, not even for 
one ?”’ 


“They re doping the pitches less this year, oh, rather!” 
“And will that apply to the batsmen also, father?” 


“No, umpires don’t blow whistles, you’re thinking of 
referees.” 
“Does lbw mean leg before or behind the wicket, please ?” 


“Why doesn’t it pop, father, if it’s called the popping. 
crease?” 
“If you ask any more questions, Leslie, I’ll call the 
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police! 
Now let’s see how Humphshire are doing 
Slumphshire. 
(An aunt of mine used to knit sweaters for Humphshire.) 


against 


Humpus v. SLUMPHS 
Nupp nt 0 
J.C.8. T. Y. Whittington-Thrup nt 0 
Exs 0 Total (for no wkt) 0 


Late 
Nupp nt 0 
J.C. 8. T. Y. Whittington-Thrup nt 0 
Exs 3 Total (for no wkt) 3 


Much Later 
Nupp nt 0. 
J.C.8. T. Y. Whittington-Thrup nt 7. 
Exs 4 Total (for no wkt) 11. 
Rain Stopped Play. 
Shade of “W. G.” (I think rather rudely): Thank heaven! 


Sir Pelham Warner: Another strawberry, Aubrey ? 

Mr. Aubrey Smith : Thanks—as I always tell ’em, Pelham, 
Cricket was cricket then; we’ll not see its like again. 
Why, in our day, good gracious me, the play stopped the rain! 





“ May I see you home, Miss Chumleigh, after all 
this rot’s over?” 
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But away with the indictment 

That our cricket lacks excitement. 

Come, gather round, ye flannelled hopes! 
(Yes, I still turn out for the Misanthropes.) 


I crouched in the gully 
Alert but fully 
Aware of the dreadful sin 
Of dropping a snicker, 
A red-hot flicker, 
From Jones, the last man in. 
Came a mistimed swipe 
And swift as a snipe 
The ball towards me flew, 
And oh, the thrill 
Of seeing that pill 
In the fist of Kid Maloo! 
With a right to the jaw 
He had covered my awe, 
Then dived with his lightning left 
To bring off the catch 
That won us the match 
’Gainst the Hornets of Palate Cleft! 


Latest Scores—Humphs v. Slumphs 
Nupp nt 0. 
J.C. 8. T. Y. Whittington-Thrup b Spine 9 
(Nupp still in—that’s fine !) 
Exs 11 Total (for 1 wkt) 20 
Bad Light Stopped Play. 
Spofforth and Chorus of Old Cricketing Shades (spitefully) : 
Thanks, we saw plenty. 


“Early closing-day? Don’t be silly, Leslie, this is the 
Luncheon Siesta. 
Stop fidgeting and do your Intelligence Test, like your 
sister Nesta.” 
1. Name the cricketing allusions ° 
(If you can’t you need blood-transfusions) : 
In-swinger, lead-swinger, yorker, chukka, 
No-ball, yes-ball, moth-ball, wide, 
Moot point, nice point, silly point, Start Point, 
Undercut, square-cut, cannon, leg-glide, 
Mid-off, buzz-off, Boris Karloff, hook, 
Rich man, Chapman, Alderman, crook. 
2. Owzar is: 
An eel? name of an automobile ? 
a paddle-wheel? an alguazil? 
intimidating squeal ? 


a kind of steel? 
a misdeal? an 


3. Some of these statements are untrue 

(We leave it to you): 

“Twas a mile off the ball” —“ I didn’t hear you call”— 
“Harrow would have won if they’d played Paul” 
—“That’s Willie fielding in the suburbs, Mrs. 
Pippingstall "—“ Look, darling, the umpire is 
waving to us all.” 


4. For your inspection and correction: 
(a) Incogniti, I. Kedjeree, Free Choristers, Charter- 


house Foresters, Leicestershire Squires, 
Balsam Friars. 


(b) You’re a better third man than I am, Gunga Din. 
(Key on page umpteen.) 


SNIPS FROM THE SLIPS. 


Goatspurse on giving Tipmouse not out yesterday at 
Trent Bridge 
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Had called Not Out on two thousand occasions. He 
is a native of Whimpton Squidge. 
it # * tk # *# 
A certain lady journalist didn’t keep her job long 
On The Daily Story. She referred to the Oval as the Oblong. 
tt # if it tf * tf 


While batting at Leeds on Friday Slogbox created a furore 
By sitting on his wicket. No one had sat on their wicket at 
Leeds on a Friday at a quarter-to-four before. 


i * a * * * * 


Neither Hitler nor Mussolini is much of a dab on the cricket- 
field (writes ‘‘Mosquito”’). 

As the Fuehrer laughingly observed: ‘‘We prefer a nice 
game of Grab, don’t we, Benito?” 








SLUMPHS 
. nt 0 
Thrup b Spine 9 


Brick (T) st Veal (V) 
b Hobbleday (E) 23 


Thrifty c Sniffty b Biffty 50 
H. H. Cawnpore-Madras . 
run-out (silly ass) 


HuMPHS v. 


Nupp... 
Ep1toR STOPPED Pay. 


Here I regret to say 


STOP PRESS NEWS 
(from The Evening Ooze) 
J.C.S. T. Y. Whittington- 
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PopuLar MIscONCEPTIONS—LIFE UP AT THE VARSITY 


HEY came bumping up to my 

cottage in a very old saloon car 

and told me they had some 
carpets to show me. I am not really 
interested in carpets, but I thought 
it a kind idea of theirs, and I said 
so. It then transpired that what they 
really meant was that they had some 
carpets to sell me. 

My previous experience of carpet- 
salesmen had been confined to sophis- 
ticated young men in Tottenham Court 
Road who negligently flipped the 
corners back from a pile of carpets, 
about the size of a stack of stone in 
a quarry, and to dirty clamorous men 
who besieged ships in Mediterranean 
ports. These sellers of carpets were 
new to me. One was a loquacious man 
with very yellow shoes and a 
pugnacious sort of a hat. The other 
was a taciturn fellow. his stooge, who 


Carpets 


seemed to be there just to take the 
other end of the roll. 

“T know you'll buy some,” said the 
loquacious man confidently. ‘They’re 
wonderful things—worth hundreds. 
Spent half my life collecting ’em, just 
for connoshers like yourself, Sir. But 
times are bad—very bad.” 

“Too bad for buying carpets,” I 
agreed. 

“Now don’t say that, Sir. Every 
carpet you buy ”’—he spoke as though 
it was my custom whenever I had a 
little loose capital to lock it up in 
another dozen carpets—“ is an invest- 
ment. You can sell it for ten times 
what you paid any day you please. 
Look at this one, Sir. You won’t find 
that in any shop. It comes from the 
private collection of—well, I won’t 
mention names and I know you'll 
agree I’m right not to, Sir, but it 


belonged to a monarch who was 
recently forced to abdicate. Never even 
been on a floor—used to hang on the 
walls of his palace. Just look at it, Sir!” 

Somewhat to my surprise I now 
perceived that my lawn was liberally 
spread with carpets. I looked at the 
royal relic and offered a non-committal 
“H’m.” The spokesman got excited 
and begged me to walk on it. 

“Feel your feet sink in, Sir. Ah, 
you could walk on that every day for 
a thousand years and never begin to 
wear out the pile! And we’re letting 
it go for a hundred pounds!” 

He clicked his tongue self-reproach- 
fully. I assured him he wasn’t letting 
it go for a hundred pounds to me. 

“Too large for your cottage, Sir! 
Well, perhaps you’re right. Alfred, 
did we by any chance bring that other 
one with us?” 
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Alfred wasn’t sure but obligingly 
went off to the car to look. He 
returned with a rug which he reverently 
spread on a scrap of unoccupied 
territory. I looked uneasily about me. 
My few neighbours seemed to be under 
the impression there was an eviction 
going on. 

“What a carpet, Sir!’ cried the 
yellow-shod one, with the utmost 
enthusiasm. “It’s unique—and, what’s 
more, there isn’t another carpet like 
it in the world! It comes from an 
Indian temple, Sir, and I’ll prove it to 
you. See those marks?” He indicated 
a quantity of rather blurred patches. 
“That pattern is modelled on the 
footsteps of the sacred elephant. It’s 
been in that temple for hundreds of 
years. Look how it’s made! Founda- 
tion of real canvas, you see, with the 
pile worked on it in a mixture of silk 
and camel-hair—a mixture unrivalled 
for beauty and durability. What do 
you say to a hundred pounds, Sir?” 
* [ said, No—firmly. He looked as 
though he thought he must have 
misunderstood me. He blinked and 
reproachfully asked me if I realised I 
was being offered a chance that 
collectors would give their ears for? I 
suggested he should take his carpets 
to the collectors in question. He 
explained that was just the curse of 
it—he had a bill he had to meet by 
to-morrow and couldn’t waste time 
fooling around hunting up a good 
market. Apart from which, he added 
—rather touchingly, I thought—he 
would like me to have it; it would be 
a comfort to him to be able to think 
of me with this priceless old rug. To 
that end, in fact, he was willing to 
accept a mere sixty pounds. 

“Oh, do have it, Sir!” said the 
taciturn one appealingly. 

“No!” I said. 

The price came down from sixty 
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pounds, vid forty, thirty, twenty-five, 
twenty, fifteen, ten, eight and seven, 
to six, where it stuck. 

“Fact is,” explained the leading 
salesman, “‘we’re a bit caught out. Got 
to get to Bristol to pick up a new 
consignment, and we're pretty well 
out of petrol. We need ready money. 
That’s why you’re getting this wonder- 
ful opportunity. Come, now, Sir, what 
will you give?” 

I offered ten shillings. He looked at 
me sorrowfully, almost as though I 
had kicked his grandmother. 

“Ten shillings! Ten shill——” He 
slapped his thigh, inspired. “Tell you 
what, Sir! I can see you’ve set your 
heart on this carpet and I don’t want 
to see you disappointed. Alfred, do 
we happen to have the other one in the 
car?” 

Alfred returned to the car and came 
back with another rug, exactly the 
same as the sacred temple rug. 

“There, Sir! Supposing I say you 
can have the pair for four quid?” 

“But you said there wasn’t another 
rug like this in the world,” I reminded 
him. 

“T know, Sir. That’s just what 
makes the pair so unique. ‘Course you 
want to see them on the floor, really. 
Alfred .. .” 

Magically the three of us were 
indoors and the two rugs were laid 
side by side on the floor of the living- 
room. 

“Might have been made for it! And 
only three pounds the pair! Only wish 
somebody would make me an offer 
like that!” 

“T’Il—I’ll give you two pounds for 
the pair,” I said. 

I really do not know why I said this, 
excepting that I seem to be constitu- 
tionally incapable of saying ‘‘ No” more 
than a certain number of times. 

I had hardly finished speaking before 
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he was shouting “Done!” and Alfred, 
that man of deeds, was holding his 
hand beneath my nose. 

“Ah, Sir, you’ve got a bargain 
there—a bargain you'll be proud to 
show your friends,” said the senior 
salesman as the two got back into 
their car. ‘‘There isn’t a man that 
really understands carpets who won't 
envy you. If you’d told me a month 
ago that I’d throw that pair away for 
anything under five hundred, well, 
Sir, I’d have laughed in your face. 
All right, Alfred, let her go!” 

Alfred let her go. I was left alone 
with my carpets. I examined them 
carefully. Then I took them up into 
the attic and buried them at the bottom 
of a pile of rubbish, because I did not 
want my wife to see them just yet. 
And at the bottom of that pile of 
rubbish I found two more rugs—just 
the same as mine. 

“A month ago,” said my wife, when 
I taxed her. “Thirty shillings.” 

““Er—same here,” I said. 

They fetched one-and-sixpence each 
at the village jumble-sale. They were 
bought by Mrs. Briggs, who particu- 
larly requested that they should be 
removed from the stall before her 
husband saw them. And to the best 
of my knowledge Mr. Briggs never 
has seen them to this day. 

Not those particular ones, anyhow. 





° ° 


“Buy Your SausaGes spy Name.” 
Advertisement. 


Come along Rufus, Fido, Bashful and 
Champion Salami of Wilts. 


° ° 
The 1889 Class 


“Duce Catts Up FuHRER” 
Daily Paper. 


“wom NAA m 





‘Come quickly, please, Sir! 


There’s a tramp at the back-door.” 
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“Double fare if you catch it up!” 


Hats 


HOUGH simple no doubt to the casual observer, 
I muse quite a lot on more serious themes; 
On predestination I’ve pondered with fervour, 
And thought at odd moments on comets and dreams; 
I seek their solution with earnest endeavour, 
But one thing eludes me entirely and that 
[s, has been, and probably will be for ever 
The mystery known as the feminine hat. 


As big as a cart-wheel, nay, possibly bigger, 
It varies in size to a thing like a mite; 

It fits to the head like the wool of a nigger 
Or rears up aloft to a tottering height; 

As round as a bow! and as flat as a pie-dish, 
‘Twill sport a dead bird of unnatural hue 
Or vitreous cherries; the brim may be widish 
Or narrow or nothing, as long as it’s new. 


I’ve known it careened, till the girl was half-blinded, 
To left or to right, or tipped over the nose, 

Which blinded her wholly but nobody minded : 
In matters like this there’s a law, I suppose : 


The fact that, however disturbing the wind, it 

Clings fast to its seat would be hard to explain 
Unless you observe that the lady has pinned it 

To every appearance right bang through the brain. 


Though planned to the stoniest dogmas of fashion 
No two are alike, which accounts for the zest, 
The thrill, not to say the inordinate passion 
That quickens the purchaser out on her quest, 
A glory that e’en when the veteran passes 
Her seventy summers in nowise abates; 
I’ve seen three old ladies in front of three glasses 
Try hat after hat on their jaunty old pates. 


And, mark you, a girl who’s by no means half-witted 
Invested of late in the dernier cri; 

The fact that it gives her a headache’s admitted, 
But is she put off, as you’d fancy? Not she. 

No, skilled you may be in the lore of the ages, 
You may have all lingoes and sciences pat, 

But one thing to baffle the gravest of sages, 


Including yourselves, is the feminine hat. | Dum-DvM. 
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THE PATRIOT 
A PROBLEM PICTURE OF 1939 


British Citizen. “1 do perceive here a divided duty.” (Othello, I. 3) 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 


Monday, April 24th.—Commons : Civil 
Defence Bill taken in Committee. 





A SACRIFICE ON 


THE ALTAR 
OF PEACE 


Tuesday, April 25th.—Lords 
Bills advanced a stage. 
Commons: The Budget. 
Wednesday, April 26th.—Lords : 
scription announced. 


Commons: Conscription announced. 
Budget debate. 


: Various 


Con- 


Monday, April 24th—Farmers are 
honest chaps, even when they become 
Ministers. Pressed by Mr. Bootusy 
to say something about the Govern- 
ment’s intentions towards oats and 
barley, Sir ReGInaALD DorMAN-SMITH 
admitted that there was always a time- 
lag between the birth of an idea and 
the birth of a Bill. 

If Mr. Hatt CaIne gets his way it 
will soon be impossible to receive a 
letter in reasonable peace. He sug- 
gested that stamps should in future be 
obliterated by such disturbing slogans 
as “Have You Got Your Gas-Mask ?” 
and “It’s Up To You!” and Sir 
Water WomersLEy told him that the 
idea was already being considered. 
But even in times of crisis romance 
should not lose all its value, and to 
Mr. P.’s R. there is something essen- 
tially repugnant in the idea of a 
proposal of marriage, say, winging its 
way with “Are You Blast-proof Yet?” 
smudged across its face. Must the 
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little house-painter over the water 
even spoil our letters ? 

In answer to Sir PErcy Harris the 
P.M. announced that the new Minister 
of Supply, Mr. Burery, would not be 
a Member of the Army Council nor 
would he be subordinate to the Secre- 
tary of State for War. 

When the Civil Defence Bill was 
taken in Committee the House had 
an opportunity to discuss some of the 
details of the latest A.R.P. organisation. 

Tuesday, April 25th—The Lords 
had quite a nice talk about India and 
Burma, and got away in good time. 

Questions in the Commons _pro- 
duced a prolonged set-to between Sir 
THomas INskrP and the Opposition on 
the subject of the continued export of 
metals to potentially enemy countries 
from Dominion sources. Sir THomMAS 
was unwilling to lecture the Dominions 
about it, and Mr. GraHam WHITE 
backed him up with the suggestion 
that it would be a mistake to give 
any justification to allegations of 
“encirclement.” 

And then came the Budget; a very 
simple, sensible and, in the circum- 
stances, merciful Budget, as was 
generally agreed. Sir JoHn Srmon, 
fortifying himself with a strange 
yellow liqueur which stood ready on 
the Table, recalled how Mr. GLADSTONE 
had taken four-and-three-quarter hours 
to submit a Budget which had only 
run to £52,000,000; the Budget he was 
about to present would run to nearly 
twenty times that sum. 

He spoke for about an hour and 
twenty minutes and gave the House a 





SIR REGINALD DORMOUSE-SMITH 


The MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE as seen by 
miscellaneous Members after three months 
of office. 
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clear picture in spite of the vastness of 
his figures. His main proposals were: 

Surtax to be increased by a further 
5 per cent. on incomes between £2,000 
and £8,000; above that point by a 
further 10 per cent. 

Estate-duty to be increased by 10 
per cent. on estates over £50,000. 

Horse-power tax on private cars to 
be increased to 25s. a unit of horse- 
power. 





ROCKETING-UP 


A Stupy 1m RE .ativity 


{Sir JoHN Srmmon compared the expendi- 
ture in Mr. GiADSTONE’s Budget of 1853 
with that of the present year.] 


Duty on tobacco to be increased by 
13d. an ounce. 

Duty on imported foreign sugar to 
be increased by }d. a pound. 

Repeal of Medicine-Stamp Duty. 

Admission-duty to theatres and 
other living entertainments reduced 
by one penny. 

New duties on films. 

Devices for tax-evasion to be still 
further blocked. 

Income-tax and N.D.C. to remain 
the same. 

In the present year the increases 
would bring in an extra £24,000,000 
and thus make up the gap between the 
estimated expenditure of £942,000,000 
and the total estimated yield of 
existing taxes. The real expenditure 
will be £1,322,000,000 — including 
£380,000,000 from Defence Loans. 
The CHANCELLOR defended his Budget 
briefly as part of the price which this 
country was prepared to pay for the 
sake of world peace and national 
safety. 

Immediate reactions were on the 
whole favourable, though the Opposi- 
tion insisted that future generations 
were being done down. The most 
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“All we want now is a nice forked twig to find some water with.” 


entertaining speech came from Mr. A. P. 
HERBERT, who promised that with 
Government support he could square 
the bookmakers and the bishops— 
who were, respectively, his friends and 
his constituents—and bring in a 
Betting-Tax which would produce 
£20,000,000 a year. And, “as the 
monkey said to the bishop, he could 
not say fairer than that!” 

Well, why not ? 

Wednesday, April 26th.—Conscrip- 
tion was announced in identical terms 
in both Houses this afternoon. It 
overshadowed everything else and 
reduced a Budget of colossal propor- 
tions to minor significance. 

In fact the P.M. announced two 
Bills, the first to authorise mobilisation 
by an Order in Council instead of the 
rather cumbrous method of Proclama- 
tion, the second a Military Training 
Bill which will allow all men between 
the ages of 20 and 21 to be called up 
for six months’ training in this country. 

Referring to Lord BALDwry’s pledge, 
which he himself had renewed, not to 
introduce conscription in peace-time, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN declared that the 
present, when everyone knew that a 
war, if it were to come, might do so in 
a matters of hours rather than weeks, 
could not fairly be described as peace- 


time; and that the new liabilities 
which the Government had incurred in 
Europe during the past month de- 
manded these measures. He added that 
further steps would be taken to limit 
armament profits, and that if war 
broke out special penalties would be 
imposed on profiteering. 

This whole statement was loudly 
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OUR BACK BENCH WHO’S WHO 


Among those Members who have travelled 
far a 
Well-seasoned one is Colonel MACNAMARA. 


cheered, but Mr. ATTLEE and Sir 
ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR lodged immediate 
protests against abandonment of a 
pledge and against the Government’s 
omission to call into consultation the 
Opposition parties or the representa- 
tives of organised Labour. The matter 
is to be debated to-morrow. 

Mr. Petuick-LAWRENCE delivered a 
tremendous academic onslaught on the 
Budget which seemed to get nobody 
very much further, and suggested an 
annual levy of 2 per cent. or 3 per 
cent. on wealth. 

Mr. GRAHAM WHITE said neatly that 
the modern Budget was a clinical 
instrument for measuring the degree of 
madness which had overcome some of 
the rulers of the world. The City 
Members were content. Mr. HaroLp 
MAcMILLAN urged that we were still 
only on the way from “optimistic 
fantasy to cold and realistic appre- 
ciation.” Mr. Hiaes asked, as many 
men are apt to do, why cosmetics 
and bicycles continued to escape. 
And Mr. Stokes made another of his 
embarrassing offers to save the Govern- 
ment a lot of money on rearmament. 
This time the sum he mentioned was 
£300,000,000, and he insisted that the 
new steel shelters at £8 10s. should 
not cost more than £4. 
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Not Fed 


A Study of Character in 
Handwriting 


T is only a slip of orange-coloured 
paper—an account of charges for 
pilotage out of Bordeaux Harbour, 

but as I hold it in my hand and read 
the message it conveys I am trans- 
ported out of my surroundings and a 
new scene rises before my eyes. 

I can see the lights of shipping 
moving on the Garonne and the dark 
waters heaving as I look over the 
ship’s rail. I see the lights of the pilot- 
cutter coming up the river towards us, 
and hear the “Tootle-toot-toot!” of 
its little siren. And I can see the pilot 
very clearly as he comes aboard— 
“Georges Doucet” says the pilotage 
slip, and “Ah! bonjour!” says the 
round cheerful handwriting. The face 
of Pilot Doucet is like the full moon 
rising as he mounts the ladder up the 
side of the ship. Even in the dark his 
eyes twinkle; nor can the mist that 
hangs over the river damp his spirits 
in the smallest degree. From long 
experience of the English he restrains 
his natural impulse to embrace the 
captain on both cheeks, but he wrings 
his hand as though he would never 
part with it. At a guess one would say 
that the captain was his oldest and 
best friend, or perhaps his brother, 
returned after an absence of many 
years. Actually he saw the captain 
for the first time a week ago when he 
piloted his vessel inwards; but M. 
Doucet’s boundlessly affectionate dis- 
position overflows on all and sundry. 

Then, too, Pilot Doucet has the 
pleasantest memories of his last trip on 
this steamer. For (here we refer to 
another slip, of a pale-blue colour) on 
that occasion, after he had brought his 
charge safely to her berth, the captain 
(who now begins to take shape, to 
become more than a lay figure) took 
him down to the saloon where the 
officers were at breakfast. Standing on 
the bridge as the big steamer glides 
down the river, we can hear the good 
Georges pouring out joyous reminis- 
cences of that occasion. The officers, 
how graciously they received him! 
With what wit and good-humour their 
conversation sparkled! And _ the 
English breakfast! Here Pilot Doucet 
hands over the wheel to a quarter- 
master so as to be free to do justice to 
his feelings, which have passed beyond 
the bounds of mere unvarnished speech. 
The sausages! The eggs-and-bacon! 
The marmalade on toast! Ah, but one 
comprehends now why the English are 


so strong, so calm, so intrepid. It is the 
English breakfast, without doubt, that 
makes the Englishman the envy of 
the nations of the earth! 

(“ Nourriture :; 1 petit dejeuner” says 
the pale-blue slip laconically; but the 
handwriting ') 

All this time the ship has been 
gliding down the river; past Blaye, 
past Pauillac, out into the wide 
estuary of the Gironde. Now as the 
dawn breaks the lights of Le Verdon 
on the port bow are extinguished one 
by one; and still the little pilot 
chatters on with the utmost amiability 
and the big steamer glides ever faster 
down the tide. It is seven o’clock and 
a raw March morning when the buoys 
at the inner end of the Grande Passe 
de L’Ouest are seen rising and falling 
on the slow Atlantic swell. ‘Courage, 
Georges! your task is almost finished,” 
says the little pilot to himself; and as 
visions of eggs-and-bacon, sausages, 
and the marmalade on toast rise before 
his eyes he falls silent for the first time 
since he came on board. 

The captain (“Wm. Smith” in a 
firm sloping hand) is likewise silent 
and thoughtful, for he finds himself 
torn between duty and _ inclination. 
On the one hand he would like to give 
this chirpy little Frenchman some 
breakfast before he goes—he has had a 
long spell at the wheel and has a two- 
hours’ sail in the cutter between him 
and the Pilot Station; on the other, 
he carries in his pocket his orders 
telegraphed that morning from England 
to “Usk ALL PosstBLE DESPATCH, 
ENDEAVOUR MAKE THURSDAY A.M. 
Time SoutHampron.” Perhaps half- 
an-hour would make no odds—but no! 
(mark the firm crossing of his “t,” the 
scrupulous dotting of the “i’’) he must 
not risk it; the ship is in his trust, her 








“I wonder what sort of people find time 
to look at this sort of rubbish?” 
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owners repose their confidence in him. 
His duty is clear and must be done. 

Shall he explain this to the pilot? 
Better perhaps not to try; for the 
captain has little French and M. 
Doucet’s English, though fluent to a 
degree, is comprehensible only to M. 
Doucet. As an ex-captain himself the 
pilot will surely appreciate that a 
ship’s time is often precious. 

Now the Grande Passe is safely 
negotiated and the pilot-cutter waits 
at the seaward buoy. M. Doucet, all 
unconscious of his doom, trips blithely 
along the deck to baw] down to the 
cutter to wait but a little hour. The 
man in the cutter (who has had his 
breakfast) waves a cheerful acknow- 
ledgment and, lighting a long black 
cigar, settles himself composedly in 
the stern. 

Captain Smith cannot distinguish 
the pilot’s words, but their meaning is 
painfully apparent. Embarrassed, he 
hastens to Pilot Doucet’s side. “Must 
be going now, I’m afraid, he says. 
“Very sorry to have to rush you off 
like this. If you’ll just come down to 
my cabin” (here the pilot’s agonised 
expression suddenly relaxes) “and 
make out your bill...” (here it returns 
in full force). 

“But for me there is no hurry—no 
hurry at all,” says Pilot Doucet. 

“C’est la mauvaise fortune, n’est ce 
pas?” says the captain agreeably. 
“Tl me faut partir absolument tout de 
suite. So if you'll just come down to 
my cabin P 

Slowly, with bowed head, the pilot 
descends the companion-way. How far 
away, how infinitely remote seems his 
breakfast now! As he passes the open 
door of the saloon an odour of fried 
ham assails his nostrils. At the Pilot 
Station no doubt he will get some 
breakfast—a roll and a cup of coffee. 
Who would be a pilot when to go to 
prison is so easy ? 

Slowly and sadly he makes out the 
bill. “Hour of embarkation: 1 a.m. 
Hour of departure: 7.30. Draft of 
ship by the head: 4 metres. By the 
stern: 4 metres 40, probably. What 
does it matter? Nature of cargo: 








ballast. Registered tonnage: 3,657. 
Nourriture e 


Nourriture ! What a mockery! 

Head bowed, shoulders drooping, 
pencil almost slipping from his dejected 
fingers, Pilot Doucet writes in the 
space marked “Nourriture” (I have 
it before me now) two words :— 


“Non nourri.” 


The steamer’s screw thrashes the 
waters of the wide Atlantic and the 
low French shore slips below the 
horizon. 
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At the Play 


“Sugar PiLum” (CRITERION) 

Tuts is a nice little bubble, gaily 
blown and kept floating by a dexterous 
crew of drawing-room 
jugglers. It is all about 
nothing, that most difficult 
of subjects which has de- 
feated many a clumsy hand 
but on which Mr. ARTHUR 
MacraE has a light and 
charming touch. The world 
is cumbered with monu- 
ments to men who have 
spent their lives writing of 
things so looming and 
indestructible that solid 
reputations were theirs 
whether they wanted them 
or not. Proper regard has 
never been paid to those 
more pliable craftsmen 
whose skill has enabled 
them to erect glittering 
but entirely unsubstantial 
edifices, finding their bricks 
in the empty air. Authors 
are always being praised 
for being witty or wise or 
spirited ; but how often do 
you come across a hundred 
tons of sculpture blocking 
the traffic with the simple 
epitaph, “He wrote beau- 
tifully about absolutely nothing” ? 

Sugarplum is the heroine of a series 
of glamorous books written by Adeline 
Rawlinson (Miss Kay Hammonp). I 
mention her only because the essence 
of Mr. Macrak’s cynical joke is the 
marked divergence between her char- 
acter (as I imagine it) and that 
of her authoress. Adeline has 
knocked about a bit before her 
marriage, in places like Blooms- 
bury and Hampstead and 
Chelsea. Men with beards and 
women armour- plated with 
peasant embroidery have been 
among her friends. Her natural 
shrewdness has survived these 
ordeals, and she has learned to 
dust aside the sugar before 
eating the plum; as a proof of 
which she has married Lionel 
(Mr. RonaLp Squire), a very 
unbearded publisher who takes 
the view that he has done no 


less than rescue her from art. “ff 


Well, Lionel has been to 
Paris, and the play opens with 
the strange situation of two 
of Adeline’s relations trying to 
make her understand, while she 
insists on telephoning to the 
tradespeople, that they have 


Lionel Rawlinson 


Ned Eccles. . . .. . 
Adeline Rawlinson . 


seen him sitting in a night-club in that 
maligned city with a lady about whom 
there was never a shadow of doubt. 
Adeline loyally rejects this information, 
explaining that she and Lionel have 
an understanding to be honest with 
each other in circumstances however 





HOW INSOMNIA STARTS 


Adeline Rawlinson. ...... Miss Kay HamMonp 


awkward (this shocks the relations far 
more than their discovery in Paris); 
but an affectionate telegram to him 
from Fontainebleau, which she opens 
by mistake, makes her think differently. 

She decides to extract a confession 
from him on his return by confessing 
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an imaginary affaire herself with one 
of his authors, a young man named 
Ned Eccles (Mr. Macrak), who is off 
conveniently to China in search of 
copy. She might have known from the 
slightest reading of literature that the 
chances of getting away with guile of 
that kind are invariably 
remote. 

Ned finds he is in love 
with Lionel’s secretary, and 
so cuts out China, while 
Lionel, admitting a passing 
infidelity for which he com. 
placently excuses himself 
on the maddening grounds 
that he isa man, will not be 
unconvinced that Adeline’s 
pretence is true. Ned comes 
back from London to the 
Rawlinson’s country-house 
quite innocent of the nasty 
jam into which he is walk- 
ing, of which the most is 
made. It takes a long time 
to persuade Lionel that he 
is the only defaulter, and 
no sooner is it done than 
alcohol rears its ugly head 
(as it will in this school of 
comedy until the next Ice 
Age reabsorbs the dis- 
tilleries), Adeline and Ned 
drink an _ awe-inspiring 
quantity. of rum and go off 
defiantly to a party in town. 
Afterwards they spend the 
night, blamelessly enough, at his flat, 
but because of this Lionel has to be per- 
suaded all over again. The play ends 
with Lionel and Adeline fleeing from 
well-wishers who assure them, unjusti- 
fiably, that their marriage is unhappy. 

These absurdities are arranged with 
commendable skill. The Second 
Act loses speed a little, but 
this is picked up again in 
the Third, where there is one 
particularly funny scene in 
which Lionel is shown over 
Ned’s flat by the porter while 
Ned and Adeline are having 
breakfast. Mr. MACRAE’S 
dialogue is amusing without 
being too facetious. Mr. SQuirE 
is so polished a pivot for such a 
comedy that I wished, ungrate- 
fully perhaps, that his part had 
had more in it to tax his talent; 
but he does everything with de- 
ceptive ease. Miss HAMMOND’S 
performance is first-rate. And 
Mr. MacraE acquits himself 
very creditably in the other 
corner of this distinguished 
triangle. 

Of the others, Miss AGNES 
LAUCHLAN’S interfering aunt is 
the best. Eric. 
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At the Revue 





“LittLeE Revue” (LItTLe) 
Mr. HERBERT FARJEON’S new revue, 


flinging a wide net, has 
only one or two quietly 
serious numbers. For the 
rest, it is very good 
measure in parody and 
satire. 

One of the more ambi- 
tious numbers, called 
“Prussic Classics,” is in 
the tradition of the potted 
plays of the Follies, giving 
us brief parodies of certain 
shows now to be seen in 
London. The one entitled 
“The Answer’sa Lehmann” 
gives Miss HERMIONE 
BADDELEY a chance, of 
which she makes magnifi- 
cent use, to caricature 
Miss LEHMANN’S perform- 
ance in “They Walk 
Alone,” while “Family 
Racket” takes off a kind 
of play which has been 
enjoying a good deal of 
popularity lately, in which 
an ordinary family are 
shown treading on each 
other’s toes, especially in 
the course of family meals. 


Of these plays the one the audience 
liked best was “Magyar Malady,” 


which brought out very cleverly 
the way colour, movement and 
noise, provided the pace is too 
quick for anyone to notice, can 
make an impression of con- 
tinuity and structure for which 
there is not really much founda- 
tion. 

In this show Miss Joycr 
GRENFELL walks alone. She 
has two scenes to herself, and, 
in a momentarily quieter atmo- 
sphere, can achieve subtle 
effects which stand out against 
the noisier burlesque which is 
the note of most of the evening. 
Her imitation of a lecturer 
addressing a Women’s Institute 
audience and telling them how 
to make such useful things as 
a decorative waste-paper basket 
out of an old biscuit-tin, or an 
animal calendar out of two 
pieces of india-rubber and some 
matches, producing ‘a little 
bird who will keep you up to 
date,” took immediate rank as 
one of the high spots of the 
evening, until she eclipsed it in 
the second part with character- 
sketches of three different 
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mothers. One of these should become 
for ever memorable—the understanding 
English mother, being as nice as she 
can, as sympathetic, and as secretly 
optimistic as she dares, talking to her 
daughter and explaining that “your 
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father and I quite understand,” but 
they do not object to Ernest just 
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because he is a conjurer, and an elderly 
Russian conjurer at that, but has the 
daughter really thought whether she 
will really be happy living the life of 
a conjurer’s wife ? 

I don’t suppose that many of the 


people who go to the Little 
Theatre have done home- 
work these many years, 
and it did credit to their 
hearts to see them deeply 
moved at the small sketch 
of the overworked school- 
girl with too much prep, 
sitting up in increasing 
agitation after eleven, try- 
ing to learn the capes and 
bays of Scotland. Mr. 
FaRJEON, his foe Folly 
and his weapon Wit, is 
out to hit all the heads 
that need hitting, and if 
there is too much home- 
work and too much exam- 
ination fever in England 
to-day he will use the stage 
to encourage reform. But 
for the most part his satire 
is concerned with types as 
types. 

Mr. GEORGE BENSON has 
two admirable scenes, one 
as a plus-four father, 
feeling the time has come 
to talk to his boy about the 
facts of life and not getting 


very far, and one, an immensely truth- 
ful study of the arrival of an old friend 


tosee Mr. and Mrs. Brown, after 
an elaborate journey by tram 
and bus. The whole visitisspent 
with the Brown family cross- 
examining him about the way 
he found their house, going into 
ecstasies of excited derision and 
commiseration at the wrong 
way he has come, and fetching 
different members of the family 
to explain his unheard of and 
incredible mistakes. By the 
time this topic is exhausted 
another one presents itself: 
How their visitor has to go 
away, and what he must do. 
But by then he has had to go. 
Altogether, this new revue isa 
most refreshing and satisfying 
business. There is a minimum 
of display, though there are 
some good songs, of which 
“Glyndebourne, Glorious 
Glyndebourne” lingers _parti- 
cularly in the memory. The 
touch of that natural comedian 
Mr. HEDLEY Bricos is recog- 
nisable through the production, 
enriching the scenes with un- 
expected details of burlesque. 
D. W. 
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“ And, of course, AMlodom would never see her maid in a 


similar model.” 


The 


a whiter than the leaning sail, 

And whiter than the Sealyham 
pup, 

\nd whiter than the nurse’s veil 

The swan glides out, one foot held 
up; 

When fine and green as giants’ hair 
The grass comes springing up again, 

I gulp the pale translucent air 
As if indulging in champagne; 


Park 


When every dog resents its lead, 
And every hat deserts its head, 
1 gambol like an Arab steed 
And curvet with resilient tread 
At nothing in particular. 


3ut on the notice-boards it says: 


INTOXICATED PERSONS ARE 


EXCLUDED FROM THESE PREMISES; 


And then I laugh hilariously 
To think they have admitted me. 
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Rejected Assistance 


- ORGIVE my laughing, won't 
you, dear? Ha-ha-ha!” 


‘Miss Littlemug, that doesn’t 
What 


sound 


like a laugh to me. 
is %? 


2 
‘“Doesn’t it, dear? Well, I assure 
you that it’s as near a laugh as any- 
body would be likely to get on a day 
like this. And when I’m asked—with 
the kindest intentions, no doubt— 
what I’m doing, what can I do but 
laugh? Ha r 

“Miss Littlemug! Don’t do it again, 
please. Would you like a cup of tea?” 

“I’ve been drinking tea ever since 
half-past six this morning, practically 
without stopping.” 

“Was that quite a good thing?” 

“T really couldn’t tell you, dear. I 
haven’t had time to sit down and think 
whether things were good for me or 
whether they weren’t. I’ve simply 
been packing and sorting, and sorting 
and packing, and packing and sorting. 
Do you realise what’s happening?” 

“That you’ve been packing and 
sorting.” 

“And why? Why, I ask you?” 

“Because you’re going away for a 
week. I’m afraid that umbrella will 
knock something down if you do that. 
You very nearly got the electric light 
then.” 

“Electric light! What a mercy you 
said the words. It reminds me that 
I’ve got to call for my black-and-white 
at the cleaners before mid-day. What 
time is it now ? Eleven. I thought so. 
I can do it. Just let me-put it down on 
my list. Where’s my list?” 

“Ts that it under the clock?” 

“No, no, no! Don’t touch that piece 
of paper on any account. It’s to tell 
Mrs. Wagship what she’s got to do in 
the house while I’m away. But see 
what’s on the other piece of paper, in 
the corner of the looking-glass, though 
I know it can’t be the list, because I’m 
perfectly sure it’s a memorandum 
about speaking to the groceries when 
they come—but you’d better see, all 
the same; and meanwhile I’ll have a 
look in case I packed it in my suit- 
case by mistake—though I’m certain 
I didn’t.” 

“I think this is the groceries, Miss 
Littlemug. At least, if what you want 
to say to them is ‘Comp. Stale Bisc. 
Returned Bots. Why? Stoneless not 
Seedless.’” 

“Yes, that’s the groceries. I knew 
it was. And the list is not in my suit- 
case. Unless it’s in the very bottom of 
the one that’s already fastened. The 
question is, Shall I unpack it again! 
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I must say I think I shall have a 
nervous breakdown and go raving mad 
and dash my brains out against the 
wall if I do.” 

“Then better not.” 

“Well, I don’t know, dear. I should 
like to know what I’ve done with that 
list.” 

“Could that possibly be it lying on 
the top of the clean handkerchiefs and 
the library books and the sand-shoes ?”’ 

“ Absolutely right, dear! Now, what 
did we want it for? I’ve done the 
cat, and winding the clocks, and old 
Andrews, and the postcard to Cousin 
Grace, and I’m doing the packing now, 
and there’s still stopping the news- 
paper—which I can do on my way to 
the station—and cutting a few sand- 
wiches and speaking to Ethel—that I 
can do on my way to the station—and 
posting on the Parish Magazine, and 
buying some stamps—which I can do 
on my way to the station if I allow 
enough time and tell him to go round 
that way.” 

“But Miss Littlemug, you’re not 
going to the desert of Sahara, are you ? 
I thought it was to Briny Flopton, 
and I’m sure there’s a Post Office there 
that would sell you some stamps.” 

“Nonsense, dear. I know you mean 
it all very kindly, but the only thing— 
the only thing in this world—that can 
be of the very slightest help to me, now 
or ever, will be if you'll throw away 
those dead tulips from that vase into 
the waste-paper basket and then put 
the waste-paper basket outside the 
door. Mrs. Wagship will know what 
to do with it then. And when you’ve 
done that Ill tell you about emptying 
the water from the vase.” 

“Honestly, Miss Littlemug, I can 
guess.” 

“Dear, if you’re simply going by 
guess-work I can only tell you that you 
cannot run a house properly. Method 
is the only way. Perhaps you'll be 
so very kind as to tell me if those are 
my heavy brogues that I see over there 
sticking out from under my crochet- 
work, because if so they ought to be 
at the bottom of this case, and as it is 
they’ll have to be fitted in between my 
brown hat and my sequin blouse. And 
where is my black-and-white ?”’ 

“At the cleaners, you said—and you 
want to call for it before twelve.” 

“Then, dear, I can’t, that’s all. 
It’s of no use whatever to expect me 
to do impossibilities, because I can’t. 
I simply cannot.” 

“Then I’ll run round for you.” 

“Dear, do you want to send me out 
ofmy mind? I do know that you mean 
it very kindly, but I must beg of you 
not to talk absolute nonsense. Either I 
must fetch my black-and-white myself 
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“O.K. for sound.” 


—which we know I can’t do, because 
it’s a physical impossibility for me to 
be in six places at once—or else it will 
just have to stay behind.” 

“But why couldn’t I——?” 

“Dear, may I beg of you not to 
argue with me? I can stand almost 
anything else—loneliness, unkindness, 
poverty, ruin if necessary—but an 
argument, especially just now, is more 
than I can bear. As it is, I may very 
likely miss my train.” 

“T really don’t think so, Miss Little- 
mug. And if you’d only let me go to 
the cleaners a 





You wouldn't 
E. M. D. 


“Dear, it’s no use. 
know how to manage.” 


You Heard. 


. . and the cast also includes Mrs. ; 
whose experience of amateur dramatics in 
London makes her a voluable member of the 
Society.”— Derbyshire Paper. 


“ 





“Starlings on winter migration from the 
Continent to the British Isles came exhausted 
on board ship in the North Sea. After 
I had fed, watered, and rested them for a 
night in my cabin, they’ unhesitatingly 
resumed course eastwards in the teeth of 
the westerly wind.”—Daily Paper. 


We shall expect them when we see 
them. 
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7 DON’T know whether you 
noticed it in the paper this 
morning,” I said to Parker, 

reading from it, “but the centre-piece 

of the fountain- -group in Trafalgar 

Square which is being erected to the 

memory of Jellicoe and Beatty is to 

be a gigantic sea-woman with fins 
instead of legs, holding two sea-babies 
with webbed hands and feet.” 

“Ah,” said Parker, nodding wisely, 
“it’s someone wot knows the Service 
done that. That'll be laundry. 
Gibraltar Annie, by the sound of it, 
though I never saw ’er with less than 
three or four nippers, but per’aps 
there wasn’t room for all of ’em. 
They ’ad webbed feet all right though, 
account of falling in the ditch so orften 
from small boats while mother was 
saving the washing. 

“Tt ain’t generally reckernised ’ow 
important Admiral’s washing is, but 
when you come to work it out intelli- 
gent all cruises ’angs on it. Orften 
I’ve thought when I’ve seen three or 
four battleships crawling back to where 


The Sea-Woman 


we was last week it wouldn’t ’arf be 
cheaper for the Admiralty to give the 
old gentleman a new rig-out. There 
was one time, I remember, when 
washing changed the ’ole course of 
manoeuvres. 

“T was in the old Persephone at the 
time, flagship of the Second Cruiser 
Squadron. All ’ands ’ad been mustered 
to explain these ‘ere manceuvres 
careful, so’s we’d be interested and 
know wot to do when we ’ad squadrons 
of our own. We ’ad a Reserve Cruiser 
Squadron with us at Milford ’Aven, 
and it was all worked out that they 
was to run up towards Rothesay with 
mine-layers leading to lay an imaginary 
mine-field, leaving a fairway through 
for their own ships. Then we was to 
start later and chase ’em, taking care 
to pick our way cautious through the 
mine-field and counting on our extra 
turn of speed to catch the older ships. 

“Come the morning when all this 
entertainment was to start, Pikey 
Smith, ’im that was the Admiral’s 
marine servant, wakes ’im up and tells 
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’im that there’s a nice fresh north. 
easterly breeze but there ain’t no 
shirts. 

“*Wot!’ ses the Admiral, getting up 
sudden, ‘Ain’t my laundry come 
aboard 2? 

“Pikey explains that it ’as in a 
manner of speaking, but it ain’t ’is. 
Wot ’ad ‘appened was that they 
’ad mixed ’is up with Rear-Admiral 
Rawkins’, commanding the Reserve 
Squadron, and by the time it was 
noticed the Reserve Squadron ’ad 
sailed. And wot made it worse was 
that this ’ere Admiral of ours was a ’ell 
of a size of a man, about six-foot-nine 
and too broad for ’is ’eight. It was 
account of that that they called ’im 
Goriller—that and ’is way of smiling. 

““Oh,’ ses the old gentleman, ‘so 
that under-sized bubbling little ’orse- 
thief thinks ’e can get away with my 
clobber, does’e? I suppose there ain’t 
no orficer aboard this ’ere kinder. 
garten of a ship wot wears a man-sized 
shirt, is there? Very well,’ ’e ses, ‘we'll 
go after mine. My compliments to 


oe fies a 


BEES: 


“Anyone wouldn't think they was ’ardly human.” 
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“Yes, it’s a nice bag, but I see on the label inside it was made in Germany.” 
“Oh, we can easily remove that, Modom.” 


Mr. Denver and ask ’im to come and 
see me.’ 

“Well, we was out of Milford Aven 
three hours before our time. Old 
Goriller throws out a_ screen of 
destroyers to establish contact and 
claps everything on. We come up 
with the Reserve Fleet early in the 
afternoon watch, and as soon as we 
sights the flagship she starts signalling 
frantic. You know ’ow it goes, all 
official-like—‘ Calliope to Persephone : 
Submit you ain’t ’arf torn it you ’ave 


sailed smack through my imaginary 
mine-field.’ 

“Old Goriller never turns a air. 
"E just makes a_ signal back— 
‘Persephone to Calliope : That’s just 
where you come unstuck I ’ad them 
mines swep’ up by my imaginary 
trawlers wot I ’adn’t let on to you 
about where’s my blasted shirts.’ 

“T think old Goriller was a_ bit 
ashamed of ’isself for making such a 
fuss about a thing like that when ’e 
come to think of it. Later on ’e let 


it get about unofficial-like that wot 
’e done it for was to show ’ow ’andy 
imaginary mine-sweepers was against 
imaginary mines. 

‘“ Any’ow, this ’ere fountain seems 
right and proper to me. You can just 
see them old gentlemen cocking an eye 
open now and then, and seeing that 
they ’re in port and the laundry’s there 
waiting, and smiling gentle like even 
an admiral might, if you know wot I 
mean, and just turning over again.” 

A. M. C. 
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“ My name is Gerald Gray—I’m a dental mechanic 
—I live in lodgings—and I think life would be happier 
if Sam Willis of Magna Wollop paid me back the 
half-crown he borrowed.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Estado Novo 


A picTaTOR who has not sought his dictatorship, who 
mistrusts violence, who would tolerate neither a pauper 
nor a millionaire in the state and is subtle enough to see 
that poverty and wretchedness are in some sort “a secretion 
of progress,” Salazar (FABER AND FABER, 8/6) well deserves 
the intensive study he is slowly but surely obtaining. 
The latest assessment of the Premier of Portugal—cultivator 
by birth, don by predilection, and dictator by choice (1) of 
the army, (2) of the majority of his fellow-countrymen— 
is a complicated book that issues in a very clear impression 
of a great personality. It is complicated because it was first 
written as a series of interviews for a Lisbon paper in 1932. 
Their translation was delayed, but AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
wrote a preface for them in 1935. And now their author, 
Senhor ANTONIO FERRO, has supplied a new introduction, 
and Dr. SaLazak himself has contributed a critical foreword. 
His doctrine is, briefly, an “aristocracy of service,” the 
best men for the first places: his most damning accusation 
of any other régime that it brings the worst men uppermost. 
He is undoubtedly—on paper at any rate—the most 
inspiring exponent of national unity in Europe. 


The Undying England 

The deadliest and most unnecessary of civil wars is the 
war of the town and the country; and in these islands at 
any rate the town is the aggressor. Yet the country, as 
becomes an oppressed minority, has produced the most 
eloquent defenders, and Miss Dorotay HartLEy—whose 
Made in England (METHUEN, 15/-) should, one feels, become 
a minor classic—is a champion of exceptional zeal and 
ability. For ten years she has studied the technique of 
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rural arts—arts that render the men and women who ply 
them the most notable of English stalwarts. And it is 
because “the character of these few independent people 
is... of the utmost value to England” that she has 
written this enchanting survey of woodmen and charcoal. 
burners, thatchers and hurdle-makers, smiths and quarry. 
men, potters, saddlers, weavers and quilters. There is 
nothing antiquated or affected about her book. Its arts 
are alive and might still be thriving. And there is nothing 
flimsy or sentimental about Miss HarTLEY’s equally vital 
enthusiasm. She is as accurate as VIOLLET LE Duc and her 
drawings—equally accurate—are far more attractive. A 
popular edition—pictures and all—would be a universal 
delight and an educational godsend. 


The Irish Demosthenes 


What sort of a man was HENRY GRATTAN, whose oratory 
extorted the admiration of BRoucHAM and ByRon; who, 
in his own words, “sat by the cradle of Irish Independence 
—and followed its hearse’? For in those days there was 
still an Art of Rhetoric—an art that has now almost 
entirely disappeared. Honourable members were expected 
to study and prepare their speeches: a good debater was 
held to be as different from an orator as your versifier is 
from a poet. No better chronicler of the Irish Demosthenes 
could well be found than Mr. STEPHEN Gwynn, though 
some may complain that his handsome volume, Henry 
Grattan and His Times (Harrap, 15/-), is slightly over- 
loaded with excerpts from antithetical oratory. But from 
it there emerges a real picture of the man, at heart a poet 
and a lover of country life, but at the same time a gallant 
leader and a great Parliamentarian. Still a young man of 
five-and-thirty when he reached the height of his career in 
1782, he was voted the sum of fifty thousand pounds by the 
Irish Parliament for his services. Then began the reaction. 
Within less than two months “the immortal Grarran” 
of June 4th had become a target for public insult. The 
jungle was full of hissing tongues, among which one of the 
loudest was that of Henry FLoop. The pair of patriots 
assailed each other in the House with the liveliest invective. 
GRATTAN was “a mendicant patriot,” FLoop “an ill 
omened bird of night, with cadaverous aspect and broken 
beak’’—for he had the misfortune to own an ill-shaped 
nose. After this a duel was inevitable—and_ indeed 
GRATTAN was always ready to meet his man on the field. 
Eighteen years later came the Act of Union: in 1805 he 








“Au quai, Monsieur.” 
“O.K., Madame.” 
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CROSS PURPOSES 


Charles Keene, 


became a Member of the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
at Westminster: in 1820 he was buried in the Abbey. 


A Man of Lawe’s Tale 


The Clerk of Assizes of the Midland Circuit has in Stage 
and Bar (FABER AND Faper, 18/-) given us a charming 
friendly book; notably free from malice, egotism and 
complacency; discreet yet avoiding tediousness. GEORGE 
PLEYDELL BANcRort—having so much of a start in life as 
is given by inherited good looks and savoir vivre, a not 
quite empty purse, the full ration of Eton and B.N.C., 
and a native capacity for making friends—was designed 
for diplomacy; redesigned for the Bar; became the first 
administrator of TREE’s Academy of Dramatic Art, which, 
seeing in it a dead end, he abandoned before being swallowed 
up. Then luck, as he modestly admits—but the kind of 
luck (say we) that follows pluck, intelligence, easiness-to- 
look-at, good manners and varied experience turned to 
sound account—gave him at the hands of his fairy god- 
father and friend, Mr. Justice Avory, his predestined job. 


May Sih, 1888 


The Law was his true love, no arid mistress. He waxes 
eloquent and persuasive over the dignity, fairness and 
humanity of English justice. While his stage stories 
perhaps do not always avoid the relative tepidity of their 
genre, those of Bench and Bar are full of objective interest, 
convincing characterisation and point, and will serve to 
adjust the average layman’s view of a much-abused 
profession. It only remained for our hero to pull out of the 
pleasant pie of his career the fat plum of a successful play— 
The Ware Case. One doubt occurs. If the ruffian who 
diddled Mr. Justice McCarpre into not giving him the cat 
was “‘literally tickled to death,” wasn’t that a dark blot 
on English justice ? 





A Comedy of Lying 
Miss Marcrery SwHarp’s new novel, Harlequin House 
(CoLLINS, 7/6), will prove a really delightful holiday of a 
book for every reader who is not too much of a stickler for 
morality. The immorality involved is a good deal of 


lying on the part of Lisbeth, the heroine, who certainly had 
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some excuse for her conduct, besides being a past-mistress 
of the art of fibbing, and so charming that even the stickling 
reader will be tempted to forgive her for it. The results of 
Lisbeth’s attempt to reform her waster brother Ronny and 
defend him from the sterner methods of her fiancé, Captain 
Brocard, are seen by the reader through the eyes of one 
Mr. Partridge, an elderly twopenny-librarian, who attaches 
himself to her service and accompanies her on her adven- 
tures. Their saga, including Lisbeth’s work as a ‘“‘Wanted 
Woman” and Mr. Partridge’s at the Bonnie Scotland Tea- 
Rooms and a description of their lodgings, the Harlequin 
House itself, is lightly and delicately written, very amusing, 
not absolutely impossible, and excellent entertainment. 


A Berlin Portrait Gallery 


When Miss Martua Dopp went to Berlin with her father, 
a well-known scholar and an ardent democrat whom Presi- 
dent RoosEvELT had appointed Ambassador there, the Nazi 
régime was just beginning; 
and at first she found much to 
approve and admire in it. My 
Years in Germany (GOLLANCZ, 
10/6) is the story of a gradual 
disillusionment and a growing 
indignation, culminating in a 
determination (of which this 
book is the fruit) to devote 
herself to the exposure of the 
dark forces of oppression and 
brutalisation which she had 
seen at work. In what she 
has to say of the methods of 
National Socialism in general, 
the spying and the lying and 
the horrors of the concentra- 
tion camps, there is little which 
is not dismally familiar; 
though she has some vivid 
pages on the Reichstag trial 
and the fateful days of the 
1934 “Purge.” Her book is 
mainly interesting asa gallery 
of portraits—not only of the Nazi leaders, but of the 
diplomatic corps, the resident Hohenzollerns, and the circle 
of foreign journalists. These are incisively drawn and 
rarely err from excess of charity: had Miss Dopp worked 
in another medium one feels that she might have been a 
caricaturist who would not have endeared herself to her 
subjects. Visiting Russia, she found, after Berlin, nearly 
everything in the Soviet garden lovely. To England and 
the English, about whom she does not appear to be very 
well-informed, she is less complimentary. 


Things Heard 


Lord Exton, in an “apologia”’ to the collection that 
contains his broadcast talks, Jt Occurs to Me (CoLuiys, 3/6), 
says that he has “considerable misgivings” in consenting 
to their publication. His apology, however, would have 
been superfluous if a little more trouble had been taken 
with the editing of this volume. For agreeable though 
these ‘Talks’ are, it is too much of a good thing to have 
portions of them twice over in the space of this small 
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volume. When “Slugs” bears more than a striking resem. 
blance to “Arbor Vite” and a part of ‘Persimmon’s 
Derby” reappears in “Fine Weather,” Lord Etron puts 
rather a severe tax upon the good nature of his readers, 
But this is a restful little book, sure of a welcome from 
those of us who are glad even briefly to lose ourselves in 
a “simpler, more familiar, and less alarming world.” 


Intensive Investigation 


It would be nearly impossible to shed a tear over tire- 
some Helen Blundell who died from poison and so brought 
about Inspector Burman’s Busiest Day (LONGMANS, 7/6). 
Helen by her everlasting fears that she had some disease or 
another had caused so much irritation that everybody in 
the Blundell’s suburban house scoffed at her aches and 
pains. Indeed it was difficult to believe that she was dead 
and her relations, perhaps naturally, seemed to be more sur- 
prised than dismayed. It is a compact and tidy problem that 
Mr. BELTon Coss gives us to 
solve, and although the field 
from which to find the mur. 
derer was small the Inspector's 
job was difficult enough. Dr. 
Blundell, Helen’s father-in-law, 
was perhaps the toughest nut 
that Burman had to crack, 
but as a family the Blundells 
did not lack toughness. 


Law-Breakers 


The title and conspicuously 
alarming jacket of Who Dies 
Next? (Rich Anp Coway, 
3/6) provide evidence enough 
that Mr. H. J. Wurr has a 
sensational story to tell. Con- 
sequently no one will be sur- 
prised to discover that, from 
the outset of Angus Chisholm’s 
adventures, sudden deaths, 
kidnappings, attacks and 
counter-attacks occur with almost bewildering frequency. 
Directing one side in this fierce combat was an evil lady in 
whose gangster methods it would have been easier to believe 
if she had come from Chicago instead of Scotland. Angus the 
Bold was, however, a match for her, and so hazardous were 
the situations in which he found himself that he must be 
placed upon the roll of fiction’s most fortunate escapers. 
In spite of a tendency to force the note Mr. Wurr is a 
promising addition to our host of melodramatic novelists. 


[ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
f Society 
i AIRRAID — 
> SHELTER ~ 


The second annual supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the Book of the Year, 1939, costs 45/- and differs 
from certain other expensive books in being obviously 
worth the money. The 760 pages of this noble volume 
survey “the principal persons, events, and developments 
in various spheres of knowledge and affairs during the 
year 1938,” from “‘ Abercrombie, Lascelles” to “Zoology”; 
there are an exhaustive index, many pictures and a “ Diary 
of Events” from January 1, 1938 to January 31, 1939. 
A most handsome and valuable work of reference. 
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